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ABSTRACT 



This paper presents findings of a study that examined the 
behaviors of principals in El Paso County, Texas. The Modified Delphi 
Technique used two instruments: a questionnaire that was administered to a 
panel of experts who listed important behaviors for principals in border 
areas; and a survey based on panel members' responses that was mailed to 
4,752 teachers in El Paso County. The teacher survey elicited 1,690 
responses, or a 36 percent response rate. Teachers who were more involved 
with issues of culture, language, and the border experience were more likely 
to expect that principals demonstrate sensitivity to students' language, 
culture, and experiences. Teachers who spoke Spanish, who taught in bilingual 
programs, or who were Hispanic rated cultural sensitivity in principals more 
highly than did other teachers. Principals should know the expectations that 
teachers have of them, which may vary according to teachers ' own contextual 
bases. The paper concludes with the following recommendations: (1) principals 

in any setting need adequate preparation in the areas of climate, 
communication, community, involvement, management, and instruction; (2) 
principal -preparation programs should be alerted to teachers' expectations 
for border-area principals; (3) principal selection should consider the "best 
fit" between the principal and the school -community context; and (4) study in 
Mexican culture and language would be appropriate for principals planning to 
serve in border areas. (Contains 20 references). (LMI) 
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Introduction and Background 




According to the U. S. Bureau of the Census, Mexican- Americans 
number over 12 million and account for more than 62% of the Hispanic 
population in the United States. While settling in communities all over 
the United States, Mexican-Americans have the largest population 
concentrations in California and Texas (Bean & Tienda, 1987). While 
Hispanics are the fastest growing ethnic group in the United States, 
Mexican-Americans comprise the largest sub-group of this population. 

Public school educators on the Texas-Mexico border face situations 
that are unique throughout public education in the United States. The 
populations of schools located near the border are largely Hispanic, of 
Mexican-American descent, and many of the students are just entering the 
United States for the first time (Martinez, 1994). In some cases, students 
beginning school in border areas have missed a year or more of school in 
Mexico. Students who reside there find that life so close to the border is 
greatly influenced by that very closeness, a reality not experienced by 
Hispanics in other parts of the country: Television and radio programs are 
broadcast in Spanish; Spanish magazines and newspapers are a 
commonplace; salespeople speak Spanish (and often only Spanish); and 
whole communities exist in which the dominant language and culture are 
those of Mexico (Martinez). 

Much has been written over the last 10 years about the critical role 
the principal plays in bringing about improvement and change at the 
campus level (Duttweiler & Hord, 1987; Edmonds, 1982; Hallinger, 1983; 
Leithwood, 1994; Leithwood, Jantzi, Silins. & Dart, 1993; Rallis & Goldring 
1993). While some studies indicate that the link between research and 
observable principal behaviors has not been clear (Hallinger & Murphy, 
1985b), researchers have also suggested that a principal is the single most 
important variable in improving student performance and inaugurating 
school reform (Edmonds, 1982; Hallinger & Murphy, 1985b; Sergiovanni, 
1991). 

The need for appropriately trained educators is arguably greatest in 
border areas. For example, administrators and teachers in schools in the 
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west Texas county of El Paso frequently find themselves trying to 
communicate with parents who do not speak English; school nurses and 
counselors express frustrations in trying to contact parents who may have 
falsified addresses to have their children placed in an American school. 
Fear of immigration authorities by parents of students often attenuates 
efforts of school personnel to contact families. Nationally, the dropout 
rate for Mexican- American students is 40 percent, compared with 12.7 
percent for their White, non-Hispanic counterparts (Black, 1989). The 
changing demographic picture throughout the United States, coupled with 
the grim statistics of minorities who are not thriving in the current 
system, requires an analysis of the unique and important behaviors that 
principals must have in schools with significant minority populations. 

The research literature on the principalship reveals several 
competencies, or constructs, related to principal effectiveness. Almost all 
of the models include some forms of the following constructs as major 
points of focus when considering principal effectiveness (Hallinger & 
Murphy, 1985b): 

• climate 

• communication 

• community involvement 

• management 

• instruction 



Methods 

A study was completed in 1996 (O'Donnell) whose purpose was 
threefold: the identification, teacher perceptions, and analysis of behaviors 
for elementary principals in El Paso County. A panel of experts 
determined the unique and important behaviors for principals with a 
majority of Hispanic students. The data from the panel were analyzed and 
developed into a survey. Teachers in schools with a majority of Hispanic 
students were asked to rate the behaviors. 

One essential objective of the study was to distill the numerous 
principal behaviors generated by the panel of experts into criterion or 
dependent variables characteristic of teacher-perceived importance. Factor 
analysis can be used to reduce a set of predictor variables to a smaller set of 
uncorrelated predictors (McNeil, Kelly, & McNeil, 1975). Data were 



analyzed using factor analysis. Data were tabulated and entered into a 
computer program for factor analysis to generate a correlation matrix. 

Behaviorallv Based Assessment. Behaviorally based assessment 
was used as the basis of this study, because it relies on the critical incidents 
of job performance to substantiate ratings. Latham and Wexley (1994) 
point out that the main value of behaviorally based assessment is that it 
offers standardization of use and terminology— features lacking in trait- 
based assessment. 

Modified Delphi Technique. For the purposes of this study the 
Modified Delphi Technique used two instruments: (a) the questionnaire 
that was given to panel members to collect their expert opinions, and (b) 
the survey that was composed of the items that the panel members 
generated to distribute to teachers for their perceptions (Paz, 1980). The 
questionnaire was open-ended and employed a Likert scale. 

Behaviors from the panel of experts. The panel of experts consisted 
of professors of bilingual education, professors of multicultural studies, 
bilingual specialists, teachers familiar with the area, and administrators 
from the public schools in the far west Texas area of El Paso County . The 
panel of experts was asked to list the unique and important behaviors for 
principals who would serve in border areas such as El Paso, Texas. The 
panel returned behaviors that were culled to 100 discrete behaviors for 
border principals. The data from the panel of experts supported the 
hypothesis that the behaviors previously identified in the research 
literature would also be in evidence for principals in border areas. Thus, 
behaviors associated with climate, communication, community 
involvement, management, and instruction were found among the 
behaviors submitted by the panel of experts. 

The panel of experts submitted behaviors that would indicate a 
sensitivity to students’ backgrounds, culture, and experiences. The 
behaviors that were submitted seemed to divide into subgroups of 
language, culture, and geographical awareness. These delineations have 
not surfaced as such in the extant literature. 

It was anticipated that the panel would produce a list of 50 to 60 
discrete behaviors. In fact, 116 behaviors were received from panel 
members. The items were examined in light of the recommendations 
obtained through a pilot study, and obvious duplications and vague items 



were removed, leaving 100 distinct behaviors. Responses were only 
slightly modified to provide a uniform context for the survey (Hallinger, 
1983), and as much as was possible, the terminology of the panel members 
was retained throughout the development of the survey as an important 
component of validity (Latham & Wexley, 1994). 

Survey. The items listed in the survey asked respondents to rate 
each behavior as to its importance for principals in border schools on a 5- 
point Likert scale. Possible responses ranged from "1," (not at all 
important), to "5," (critically important). The survey was distributed to 
each of the nine school districts located in El Paso County. The school 
districts vary in size and demographics, but the entire area is located in the 
poorest of the 20 regional education service center areas in the state (Texas 
Education Agency, 1995). The smallest school district has 550 students 
(Tornillo ISD) and the largest district has nearly 65,000 students (El Paso 
Independent School District). The vast majority of students are Hispanic 
and economically disadvantaged (Texas Education Agency, 1995). Two of 
the school districts, El Paso ISD. and Ysleta ISD, are considered urban, 
while the other seven districts are located in more rural areas. 




Results 

The initial distribution went to 4,752 teachers and resulted in a 
response of 1,608 surveys (34%). Follow-up mailings were conducted and 
the total response rate represented a total of 1,690 surveys returned, or 
36%. 

The study supported the hypothesis that a factor reflecting a 
principal's sensitivity to students' language, culture, and experience would 
be identified. Indeed, the factor analysis showed that the strongest factor 
loadings in the exploratory factor analysis for the data set were for this 
factor. That is, the data identified items related to this factor as 
constituting Factor 1, the Border Issues Factor. These items indicate a 
sensitivity to border issues and the implications of those issues. 

It was found that teachers who described themselves as Hispanic on 
the demographic section of the survey rated the behaviors identified in 
Factor 1, the Border Issues Factor, more highly than did the teachers who 
described themselves as non-Hispanic on the survey. Also, teachers who 
participate in the school's bilingual program have higher factor scores for 
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Factor 1, the Border Issues Factor, than for teachers who do not teach in 
the school's bilingual program. Teachers who were employed in the 
school's bilingual program found the behaviors associated with the Border 
Issues Factor more important as a group than did the teachers who do not 
teach in the school's bilingual program. Teachers who teach in the 
bilingual program must, by state requirements, have some Spanish- 
speaking ability in order to be certified as a bilingual education teacher. 
Teachers who described themselves on the survey as fluent or somewhat 
fluent in Spanish had significantly higher factor scores on a factor 
reflecting principals' sensitivity to students' backgrounds, culture, and 
experiences (Factor 1, the Border Issues Factor). 

The data showed that an increase in teacher fluency in Spanish 
was related to higher factor score ratings by teachers on this factor. Thus, 
as ability to speak Spanish increased, scores on behaviors that fell into 
Factor 1 increased. The more Spanish that was spoken by the respondent, 
the greater the rating given on behaviors associated with Factor 1 by the 
respondent. The Scheffci test, a conservative multiple comparison 
technique to compare differences among means (Gay, 1981), was used to 
identify the statistical difference between each pair of means for the three 
cohort groups. 

The data do not support the hypothesis that factor scores on a factor 
reflecting principals' sensitivity to students' backgrounds, culture, and 
experiences will be greater for teachers with more than two years 
experience teaching in border schools than for teachers with less than two 
years experience teaching in border schools. 

Teacher respondents whose schools are located 10 miles or fewer 
from the nearest legal port of entry into the United States rated behaviors 
associated with Factor 1 more highly than teachers whose schools are 
located further than 10 miles from the nearest legal port of entry into the 
United States. The data indicated that the further the teachers were from 
the nearest legal port of entry into the United States, the lower the factor 
scores associated with Factor 1. 

It was hypothesized that the elementary teachers surveyed would 
be influenced by the size of their school districts when rating the unique 
and important behaviors for border principals. A review of the literature 
(Howley, 1989; Walberg, 1992) indicated that size of educational structures 
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(classes, schools, districts) does have an impact on students and their 
experiences. It was hypothesized, therefore, that teachers would rate the 
behaviors associated with Factor 1, the Border Issues Factor, differently 
according to the size of the school districts in which they taught. The nine 
school districts in El Paso County were divided into thirds: small, 
medium, and large schools districts, with less than 2800 students; 2800 to 
15,000 students; and more than 15,000 students, respectively. However, 
the differences in the responses of teachers from small, medium, and large 
school districts were not statistically significant. The Scheffe test did not 
find a significant difference among any of the pairs of means among the 
three cohort groups. 

Educators in the border area of El Paso County did not see border 
issues uniformly or within the same context, as the factor analysis showed. 
Hispanic teachers, teachers in the school's bilingual program, teachers who 
have some fluency in the Spanish language, and teachers in areas fewer 
than 10 miles from the nearest port of entry into the United States all 
rated the factor relating to border issues more highly than teachers who 
were not within these cohort groups, as hypothesized. 

Teachers with more than two years experience in border areas did 
not rate Factor 1, the Border Issues factor, as more important than teachers 
with less experience in border areas. Also, the size of the teachers' school 
districts did not influence their ratings of behaviors related to Factor 1, the 
Border Issues Factor. 

Limitations of the Study. Inasmuch as the study was conducted in 
elementary schools in El Paso County, near the Texas-Mexico border, with 
student populations consisting of a majority of Hispanics, the results and 
implications of the study should not be generalized to other groups. 

Border populations along the coast of Canada, or even schools with 
student populations consisting of a majority of Hispanics further into the 
interior of Texas, might yield different results. Indeed, an examination of 
border schools in New Mexico, Arizona, and California might even yield 
different results. Results may not be generalizable to middle schools or 
high schools, even within El Paso County, or to elementary schools with 
Hispanic student populations of less than 50%. However, the results may 
be generalized to elementary schools with a majority of Hispanic students 
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in other border cities in Texas, such as Brownsville, Del Rio, Laredo, or 
McAllen. 



Implications 

The issues related to climate, communication, community 
involvement, management, and instruction, as found in the literature 
and confirmed by the panel of experts, are among the common concerns of 
principals in general. However, the data also imply that border area 
principals in elementary schools in El Paso County should have additional 
issues and concerns as perceived by teachers experienced with border 
education. These issues and concerns center around a principal's ability to 
demonstrate sensitivity to students' language, culture, and experiences. 

Furthermore, the importance of the principal's ability to 
demonstrate this sensitivity will be perceived differently by teachers. 
Teachers who are more involved themselves with issues of culture, 
language, and the border experience will look to the principal to provide 
an example of leadership within the school related to these concerns. This 
seems to be true for Hispanic teachers, for teachers who speak Spanish, for 
teachers in the bilingual program, and for teachers who are closest to the 
ports of entry into the United States. Regardless of whether the district has 
fewer than 500 students or over 15,000 students, and regardless of the 
amount of experience of teachers in border areas, these implications seem 
to hold true. 

The study suggested that teachers in the same building will have 
different, and even conflicting expectations of their principals. Hispanic 
teachers, and those who speak some Spanish, or who teach in the 
bilingual program will tend to expect the principal to demonstrate 
behaviors that reflect a sensitivity to students’ language, culture, and 
experiences (Factor 1, the Border Issues Factor). As a group, these teachers 
are more alike than they are different, relative to these expectations. 
Non-Hispanic teachers, teachers who do not speak Spanish, and teachers 
who are not involved in the bilingual program will not have the same 
expectations of their principals. They, as a group, did not rate behaviors 
associated with the Border Issues Factor as highly as did the former group. 

Principals might want to interact differently with various groups of 
teachers. The input of various teacher groups may prove helpful to 



border area principals, providing a meaningful perspective for working 
effectively with various elements of the school community. However, 
principals will need to keep in mind that teachers will perceive them 
based on the teachers' own contextual biases, as the study indicates. 
Principals, wanting to maximize their effectiveness by building a team 
with faculty members, will want to know the expectations that teachers 
will have of them. As principals in border areas move from district to 
district in their careers, the expectations of their teachers may remain the 
same, even though the size of the district might change. 

The results of this study have an impact on the preparation of 
administrators who will serve in border area public schools. The 
following recommendations for their preparation are suggested: 

1. Principals in any setting need adequate preparation in the areas 
climate, communication, community involvement, management, and 
instruction. However, principals who will be serving in border areas need 
preparation in these areas, as well as in other areas, according to the panel 
of experts in border education and teachers in border areas. 

2. Principal preparation programs in institutions of higher 
education, as well as school district staff development efforts, should be 
alerted to teachers' perceptions of the importance of differentiated 
constructs for principals in border areas. 

3. As principals are selected to serve in various areas, "best fit" 
should be taken into consideration, relative to the principal, his or her 
behaviors, and the school community context in which he or she will 
serve. 

4. It would seem that principals who plan to serve in border areas 
need to truly understand the implications of the border context for their 
students, their faculties, their schools, and their communities, in order to 
be perceived as effective by their teachers. The traditional exposure to 
educational theory and management practice, therefore, would not suffice 
for the principal hoping to serve in a border area, according to the data in 
this study relative to the perceptions of teachers. Study in Mexican culture 
and language would be appropriate as related to these expectations of 
teachers. 
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Recommendations 

A great deal of information is not currently available on education 
in border areas. Because the needs of students in border areas are so 
compelling, further research needs to be done. The following 
recommendation for further research are suggested: 

1. The perceptions of principals themselves as to the unique and 
important behaviors for principals should be assessed. If teachers feel that 
a principal must demonstrate sensitivity to students' culture and 
experiences, but the principal does not share this view, no change can take 
place and the needs of students will remain unaddressed. 

2. Additional research should be done in border areas outside of El 
Paso County and with different ethnic populations and percentages. 

3. Members of the extended school community should be included 
as to their perceptions of the important and unique behaviors for 
principals in border areas. These may include parents, business people, 
and other campus staff members. 

Summary 

Hispanic students, as a group, enter school later, leave school 
earlier, and are less likely to earn diplomas and college degrees. They are, 
according to Howe, the most undereducated segment of the population 
(1994). It is critical that schools respond to the challenges that face the 
citizens in such areas, providing the sensitivity, understanding, and 
training needed to unlock the human potential that exists in the rich, 
biculturally diverse border areas (Martinez, 1994; Texas State Historical 
Association, 1996). 
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